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FKj. 2. Map ()t northeastern U.S.A. sht)winj; locarion oftv/.v/ii 
A. radniii (which also occurs in Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Dots represent county records. 


istelhi and the southern ran^i^e of 
Newdouiulland and iaihrador). 


through the sandy alluvium that overlies the boulders and cobbles. Most 
patches are in a shrubby transitional zone, about 3 ~ 5 m wide, between 
the open grassy vegetation on the river-bars and the adjacent forests on 
terraces or s lopes. However, the largest patch found, approximately 30 m 
X 10 m in area, is in a shrubby area at the back of Pine Island, which is a 
river bar complex separated from the banks by a high-water channel of the 


river i 



. The substrate at this site is a 


jumble of cobbles covered with about 5 — 25 cm of alluvial sand. 

The open grassy vegetation on these bars is typically dominated by 

, while the adjacent forest is 



or 



ru/ni 



typically dominated by TsNga canadensis, 
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ti/lipifera. In the transitional thickets where Aster saxicastellii is concentra¬ 
ted, Alnus serrulata and Xanthorhiza simplicissima are often abundant woody 
species, together with Ltquidamhar styraaflua, Betula nigra, Carpinus caroli- 
niana, Rhododendron arborescens, 




virginiana , Chionanthns virgi- 
nicus, Viburnum spp., Rhus radkans and others. However, on Pine Island, 
the most frequent woody plants with A. saxicastellii are Cornu. 

Betula nigra, Hypericum prolifician and Viburnum cassinoides. The most fre¬ 
quent herbaceous associates, based on notes from several patches, include 
Osmunda regalis, Apios arnericana, Desmodium perplexum, Aruncus dtoicus. 


Lysimachia ciliata, Collinsonia canadensis, 



laciniata, 



rugosa. Aster umbellatus and Senecio aureus. On Pine Island, additional 
common associates are Chasmanthium latijolium and Silphium perjoliatum. 
Other associates include most of the remaining species typical of forest 
edges along these rocky banks (Palmer-Ball et al. 1988). 

Similar vegetation occurs on boulder-cobble bars along median gradient 
sections of streams elsewhere in the southern Appalachain region. This is 
the habitat of several disjunct plant species and endemics (e.g., Conradina 
verticillata) that are important to the biogeography of the southeastern 
United States (M.E. Medley, in preparation). However, this vegetation has 
received little intensive botanical study. Much has already been eliminated 
by impoundments. The unimpounded State Wild River Corridor along 
the Rockcastle River has one of the most remarkable concentrations of rare 
species known in Kentucky (Palmer-Ball et al. 1988), including some that 
are disjunct from northern or montane ranges, i.e., Comptonia peregrinay 
Magnolia fraseri, Oxalis montana, Scutellaria elliptica. Spiraea virginiana and 
Solidago spathulata ssp. randii (a form with large pale glabrous cypselas). 

The discovery of Aster saxicastellii underscores the need for further botan¬ 
ical exploration along southern Appalachian rivers. Another new species, 
Cypripedium kentuckiense, was recently described from stream bottoms in 
eastern Kentucky (Reed 1981), and this occurs near A. saxicastellii along 
the Rockcastle River. It is likely that other important botanical discoveries 
remain to be made along these rivers. However, in the absence of any 
further known localities with A. saxicastellii, it is currently prudent to con¬ 
sider it for official endangered status. 
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